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Its size and form, which like all the ancient castles of the 
British islands, previous to the arrival of the Normans, 

was circular, will be best understood by the annexed view, 

and its history is thus briefly, but not inaccurately summed 
up in the following inscription, on a tablet placed over its 
entrance doorway. 

In the year 10') 3, this Tower was erected by Reginald 
he Dane— in 1171, was held as a Fortress by Strongbow, 



Earl of Pembroke — in 1463, by statute 3d of Edward the 
4th, a Mint was established here — in 1819, it was re-edified 
in its original form, and appropriated to the Police Estab- 
lishment, by the corporate body of the city of Waterford. 

lli^ht Hon. Sir John Newport, Bart., Mayor. 



Henry Alcock, 
William Weekes 



.}» 



Sheriffs. 




'muni's Tuuocr, 



Reginald's Tower, as stated in the above inscription, has 
been applied to many and various purposes ; but there is 
one use not mentioned which should not be forgotten, 
namely that of a Prison. After the successful storming of 
the town, by the English forces of Earl Strongbow — led on 
by the redoubtable Raymond le Gros — in 1 171, when the 
city was plundered, and all the inhabitants found in arms 
were put to the sword, Reginald, Prince of the Danes 
of Waterford, and Malachy O'Faelan, Prince of the De- 
fies, with several other chiefs who had confederated to 
resist the invaders, and were made prisoners in the com- 
bat, were imprisoned in this Tower till their ultimate fate 



should be determined on. They were condemned to death 
—but saved bv the intercession of Dermot Mac Murrogh, 
who with Fitzstephen, and many other English and Welsh 
gentlemen, came to Waterford to be present at the mar- 
riage of Earl Strongbow with Eva, the King of Leinster's 
daughter. 

We have thus briefly noticed one of the most distin- 
guishing features of this ancient and distinguished citjv— 
its general history, as well as notices of its several public 
institutions, would exceed the limits allowable in a single 
number of our little work ; but they shall appear in the 
succeeding numbers. * • 



WHISKEY. 

To some of our readers at least, we believe " Whiskey" 
will be an article to which they will make no objection. We 
have already supplied them with a taste in some of oar for- 
mer numbers, and we now present them with another which 
we believe will not be found inferior in quality, and which has 
been distilled by a genuine Irfehman — Mr Douovan the Che- 
mist. In less ambiguous language — it is extracted from his 
admirable an 1 useful book « Domestic Economy," which con- 
stitutes the 3d. volume of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 

At what period the art of distillation was introduced into 
Britain is not certainly known : it is commonly believed to 
liav« taken place during the reign of Henry II. It would 



appear that in Ireland the practice of obtaining a spirit 
from malt was better understood, even at the earliest period 
of the invention, than elsewhere. In the Irish language the, 
spirit was called Uisye-beatha or Usquebah. Moryson, who 
was secretary to Lord Mountjoy, during the rebellion in Ire- 
land of the Earl of Tyrone, wrote a history of Ireland, 
including the period between 1599 and 1603, which in 
many respects is one of the grossest libels that ever defiled 
the page of history ; in this he nevertheless gives the following 

account. " At Dublin, and in some other cities (of Ireland,; 

they have taverns, wherein Spanish and French wines are 
sold; but more commonly the merchants sell them by pint* 
and quarts in their own cebars. The Irish aqua vitee, vulgarly 
called usquebayh, is held the best in the world of that kind, 
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which is made also in England, but nothing so good as that 
which is brought out of Ireland. And the usquebagh is pre- 
ferred before our aqua vitre, because the mingling of raisins, 
fennel-seed, and other things, mitigating the heat, and making 
the taste pleasant, makes it less inflame, and yet refresh the 
weak stomach with moderate heat and good relish. These 
drinks the English- Irish drink largely, and in many families 
(especially at feasts) both men and women use excess therein:" 
— "neither have they any beer made of malt and hops, nor 
yet any ale ; no, not the chief lords, except it be very rarely." 
— " But when they come to any market town to sell a car or 
horse, they never return home until they have di-unk the price 
in Spanish wine (which they call the King of Spain's daugh- 
ter,) or in Irish Usquebagh, and until they have outslept two 
or three days' drunkenness." The latter passages prove how 
little this writer was disposed to praise any thing Irish, had 
praise been undeserved. 

Sir James Ware supposes that ardent spirit was distilled in 
Ireland earlier than in England. He says, " the English aqua 
vita*, it is thought is the invention of more modern times. 
Yet we find the virtues of usquebagh and a receipt for making 
it, both simple and compound, in the red book of Ossory, 
compiled nearly two hundred years ago ; and another receipt 
for making a liquor, then called nectar, made of a mixture of 
honey and wine, to which are added ginger, pepper, cinnamon, 
and other ingredients." Dr. Ledwich observes, that the early 
French poets speak of this nectar with rapture, as being most 
delicious. The Irish distilled spirits from malt in 1590, and 
imitated foreign liqueurs, by adding aromatic seeds and spices, 
as was practised in France, so early, according to le Grand, 
in 1313. The Irish bidcaan, Rutty tells us, was made from 
black oats. jBuille, madness, and ceann, the head, intimate 
the effects of this fiery spirit. 

Having now sketched an account of the introduction and 
use of intoxicating liquors, as far as the few annals preserved 
have furnished materials for it, as a proper sequel we may 
notice the consequences of indulgence in these insidious poi- 
sons. Fortunate, indeed, were it for mankind, if the history 
could truly terminate with an account of their introduction, 
and if there were nothing to be added to complete the sub- 
ject. But a dismal picture remains to be exhibited of the 
effects of excessive indulgence. It is the more to be lamented 
that the power which these stimuli possess over the intellec- 
tual economy should be turned to such bad account, when, 
under proper restrictions, they might have been made condu- 
cive to real benefits. From them, rightly administered, the 
afflicted in mind or body might receive comfort, the despond- 
ing might be inspired with hope, and the melancholy elevated 
into joy. But the limits of moderation are easily surpassed. 
He who experiences these advantages does not always rest 
satisfied with their reasonable enjoyment : the cup of bliss 
continues to be quaffed, but the infused poison throws round 
him its magic spell. Innocent hilarity gives place to mischie- 
vous mirth: good humour and benevolence are converted into 
causeless quarrel and vindictive rage : the faculties of the 
man are only recognisable by their perversion : and fortunate 
for him is it if the progress of crime is arrested by the death- 
like profundity of apoplectic sleep. How unenviable are his 
awakiusr moments ! — memory confused with obscure recollec- 
tions of insult received and outrage committed ; the body ex- 
hausted and oppressed : and the mind harassed with the ter- 
rors of a remorse-stricken conscience. Amidst the repetition 
of those practices, the springs of health are dried up ; an ap- 
palling train of diseases derange the functions of the body ; 
the withered frame wastes down into sepulchral tenuity ; the 
grave closes on the victim, and he is remembered only with 
the contemptuous pity of mankind.' 



ANNALS OF .DUBLIN. 
( Continued from p. 1 75.) 

859- Malaehy, king of Ireland fought the battle of Drum- 
moy against the Danes of Dublin, where many of them fell. 

865. Tlie son of Gillian defeated the Deans of Dublin, 
and killed Odolb Mick. 

871. The Daues of Dublin plundered Munster. Imar, 
king of the Danes of England and Ireland died. 

878. S. Cianan's Church, Duleek, was plundered by the 
Danes, and many people taken prisoners. But Barith, the 
chief of these merciless plunderers was afterwards killed and 
burned in Dublin. This was attributed to a miracle of God 
and S. Cianan. 

885. Flami, the son of Malaehy, king of Ireland, was de- 



feated in a battle by the Danes of Dublin, where Hugh, son 
of Connor, king of Conn aught, Lergas, bishop of KUdare 
and Donogh, son of Maelduin, abbot of Kildelga and other 
churches, and many others were killed. 

890. Gluniarn at the head of the Danes of Dublin des- 
poiled Armagh, partly destroying the great church, and levell- 
ing to the ground divers other edifices, and carrying away cap- 
tive seven hundred and ten of the inhabitants. 

897. The Danes were driven from their garison in Dublin, 
and out of Ireland by the son of Muiregen, by the Lagenians, 
and by Maelfmna assisted by the men of Bregia ; they fled, 
leaving many ships behind them. 

916. Kildare was plundered by the Danes of Dublin. 

917. A furious battle was fought in this year, on the 17th 
of October, between the Irish and Danes, at Dublin. Imar 
and Sitric commanded the Danes in this battle. There fell on 
the side of the Irish, Niall Glundubh, son of Hugh Fin- 
liath, who was king- of Ireland for three years. Connor 
O'Maoileachluin, heir apparent to the throne of Ireland. 
Hugh the son of Eochagan, king of Ulidia, Maolmith, the 
son of Flanagan, lord of Bregia, Maolcraoibhe O'Duibhsion- 
naigh, lord of Oirghiall, Maelcraoibhe, son of Doilghen, 
lord of Tartan, Ceallach, son of Fogarty, lord of the south 
of Bregia, Cromman the son of Kinnedy, and many other 
nobles too numerous to be mentioned. 

918. A battle was fought at Tigh macEochy, in Kinunacta 
of Bregia by Donchad the son of Flan, son of Malaehy, 
against the Danes, and countless numbers of the Danes fell 
in it, and the Irish obtained satisfaction for the loss of their 
chieftains in the battle of Dublin, for there fell in this battle 
as many of the nobles of the Northmen as the Irish lost of 
chieftains and plebians in the battle of Dublin. 

919. Godfred, grandson of Imar, settled at Dublin, and 
in a short time afterwards plundered Armagh, with a uume- 
3*ous host, the Saturday before S. Martin's festival, but he 
spared the churches, the Coledei and the sick. He plundered 
the country all around — west, as far as Inislabhradha — east, 
as far as the river Bann, and north as far as Moy-Ullsen; 
but the party that went northwards were watched and defeated 
by Murtogh, the sou of Niall, and by Agnert, the son of 
Murchadh, who killed many of them, but the darkness of the 
night approaching, the remnant of the Danes escaped. 

924. Murtogh, the son of Neil], and the Ultonians defeat- 
ed the Danes at the bridge of Cluan na Cruimthcr, on Fri- 
day the 28th of December, where eight hundred of the Danes 
were killed together with their chieftains, Albdarm, the son 
of Godfred, Aufe and Boilt. 

The other part of the Danes who were stationed at Aih- 
Crulthnct had suffered a week's famine until Godfred, lord of 
the Danes of Dublin came to their assistance. 
. 9*23. Faelan, king of Leinster and his son Lorcau were 
taken by the Danes of Dublin. 

9*25. Godfred and his Danes fled from Dublin, but returned 
at the end of six months. 

9*28. Godfred with the Danes of Dublin demolished Derc- 
Ferna, where one thousand people were killed. 

934. Clonmacnoise was plundered by the Danes of Dublin. 
Same year Donchad the son of Flann reduced Dublin to ashes. 

935. Amlave, the son of Godfred, lord of the Danes, set 
out from Dublin to Loch JRibh, in the month of August, and 
he carried away thence by force, Amlave Ceanncarach and 
his Danes, after having destroyed their ships. 

The Danes of Dublin fled from their garrison there, and 
passed over to England. 

936. Amlave the son of Godfred returned to Dublin, plun- 
dered Kilcnllen, and led many captives out of it. 

Donchad, king of Ireland, and Muirchertach, having joined 
all their forces together, marched with a numerous army to 
Dublin, and laid seige to the garrison ; they despoiled and 
plundered all the possessions of the Danes from Dublin to A thy. 

937. The Danes fled from Dublin. This was attributed to 
the prayers of Macthalius, patron saint of the city. 

938. Blacar, the son of Godfred, returns to Dublin. 

^ 939. Muirchertach Mac Neill, king of Oilech came to Dub- 
lin, and the Danes gave him hostages. 

940.' Clonmacnoise and Kildare" were plundered by Blacar, 
son of Godfred at the head of the Danes of Dublin. 

• 941. Muirchertach na g-Cochall g-Croiceaun, son of Neill 
Glundubh, king of Oilech, the Hector, (i. e. the bravest,) of 
the west of Europe in his time was killed at Ardee by Blacar, 
the son of Godfred, lord of the Danes of Dublin, on the 26th 
of March. The Danes on the day after the fall of Muircher- 
tach, plundered Armagh. 



